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{In the present number of the Journal, the publication of the 
Annual Reports of the Board of Education and of the Secretary is 
begun, and it will be continued in the succeeding numbers, until 
completed. As, however, those Reports are already in the hands of 
many of the readers of the Journal, a wish has been expressed that 
each number might contain some other matter. In compliance with 
this wish, room will be made in each number for one or more other 
articles; but the continuity of the Reports will be interrupted as 
little as this arrangement will aliow.—Eb. pro tem.] 





HALF AN HOUR IN A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


[Our apology for inserting the following article, is that it was the 
particular request of the Editor, that it should be prepared for this 
Journal. ] 


Tue object of the exercise, of which a single example is about to 
be presented, is to elevate the religious sentiment and give instruction 
in moral and religious duties. It consists of reading a portion of 
Scripture, making upon it such remarks as may suggest themselves, 
offering a prayer, and afterwards reading sentences, in prose or 
verse, selected by the pupils. ‘The passages of Scripture most fre- 
quently chosen are the life and teachings of the Saviour, as con- 
tained in the gospels, and the practical parts of other books of the 
New and Old Testaments. All doctrinal expositions are avoided, 
and those great truths only are insisted upon, which are received 
and held alike by all Christians. By this rule not a word of the 
Saviour, nor a fact in his history, is excluded. 

The time chosen for the exercise is immediately after coming 
together in the morning. On the morning of which an account is 
to be given, after the children were in their seats, the teacher desired 
them to endeavor to withdraw their thoughts from other lessons and 
all other objects, and to give their attention to what ie was about to 
tead, reminding them that it was an interest far more important than 
that of the common business of school, which should now occupy 
them, and that the benefit they would derive from it would depend 
ou the action of their own minds and feelings. In what he should 
Sty upon the passage read, he should only endeavor to aid them to 
rellect and judge for themselves. 

The part he had selected was the twelfth chapter of Romans. 
After reading it, he said, Almost every verse in the chapter you have 
Just heard, would offer subjects for meditation, and some of them 
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we have already considered together. At present I wish to dwell 
a few moments upon the practical lesson contained in the last 
verse :—‘‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

This is one of those great lessons which we find so often and 
so remarkably in the words of the Saviour, and of those who 
have been taught of Him. It is a guide in the purification of 
our own character, and in our conduct towards others. All of us 
who will examine ourselves, will find within our own hearts the 
seeds of much evil, which we must learn to overcome with good. 
We shall find strong passions, which, unrestrained, will lead to pride, 
selfishness, envy, anger, cruelty, distrust and uncharitableness. We 
shall find appetites, which, if yielded to, will carry us to sensuality and 
excess. ‘These elements of our character, if not already evil, will 
become so, unless we bring them into subjection, and make them, 
as they seem to be designed to be, ministers of good. To help 
us to overcome them, we have within us conscience, which God 
placed there when he created us in his own image; we have a feel- 
ing of re,erence for His character and laws, which it must be the 
great object of our self-discipline to elevate and strengthen; we have 
his commands, and the gracious promises He has made us by his Son. 

How shall we establish the dominion of conscience? I have 
already said somuch upon this question, that I need now only repeat 
that we must be always true to our conscience; we must listen to its 
slightest dictates; and, if we do so, we may be sure that it will 
become more and more alive, warning us of what is evil, and urging 
us to what is good. If we are true to it, it will be more and more 
true to us. 

We must strengthen our feeling of reverence, by filling our souls 
with views of the greatness, goodness, mercy, holiness and justice 
of God; by lifting our hearts towards Him in devotion and thank- 
fulness ; by making habitual a sense of his presence. In the moment 
of temptation, we must raise our thoughts and affections to Him. 
We must feel how weak we are, we must humble ourselves, and, it 
our humility, ask of Him, trusting that we shall receive the strength 
we need. 

These are the first steps and the most essential. But we have 
other helps. We have a great variety of faculties, which it is our 
privilege and duty to cultivate. God has graciously made our life a 
life of duties,—to others as well as ourselves. If we are diligent 
in useful study, strengthening our powers by employing them on 
the objects for which they were given us, our danger will be, for the 
time, greatly diminished. If we are busy in devising or executing 
good for others, we shall be less liable to assault from the evil 
within. It is the unoccupied, the indolent soul, which 1s most 
exposed to temptation. 

These are some of the means by which we must seek to over- 
come evil by good in our own character. And these that I have 
mentioned, are among the chief evils to which you, children, are yet 
exposed. ie 

But you will soon have to encounter,—you are already beginning 
to encounter, evil from without. This also you must learn to over 
come with good. Pride, selfishness, unkindness, malignity, unchar- 
itableness will be sure to meet some of you, perhaps all. Be not 
overcome by them, nor consent to return evil with evil. All these 
bad passions in others have a tendency to excite corresponding evil 
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assions in you. You will be strongly impelled to oppose pride to 
the unreasonable pride of others; all the selfish and malignant pas- 
sions will rise up at once within you to the battle against these pas- 
sions in your fellow-creatures. When your conduct and motives 
are misrepresented, you will naturally feel a strong temptation to 
think ill of and to misrepresent the motives of others. Yielding to 
such feelings, while it would be an unspeakable wrong to your- 
selves, would only exasperate the bad passions of others, and con- 
tinue them indefinitely. Conquer the evil within yourselves, and 
return only kindness, disinterestedness, and offices of charity. This 
will not, of course, put an end to all the evil in others, but it will 
prevent any harm being done you. Remember, too, that most of 
what we call evil in others, comes from ignorance. Let your 
prayer, therefore, be, Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do. 

tn the last place, most of you are destined to have charge of the 
education of children,—your own or those of others. The principle 
of which we are speaking is one of the most important rules for 
their management. In their hearts, as in your own, you will 
find scattered the seeds of good and of evil. It will be your 
duty to overcome the rising evils in their character by the good 
qualities of a renovated Christian spirit in your own. Petulance, 
impatience, irascibility, a disposition to deceive, you must counter- 
act by gentleness, patience, inexhaustible kindness, and an unshaken 
and never-failing reverence for the truth. 

But our great trust, in our endeavors to obey this, as every other 
commandment, is not in our own strength, but in that which we 
may obtain from above. Let us unite in asking for what we need 
and should earnestly desire to obtain. 

This was followed by a few words of prayer for aid in over- 
coming the evils of the heart, and of the world. 

The teacher then read the following sentences, which had been 
left on his table by some of the pupils. The hint for this exercise 
was taken from the Normal School at Lexington. At first the sen- 
tences were given orally, but it sometimes happening that diffidence 
ora weak voice prevented them from being heard, it was proposed 
that they should be left with the teacher to read. 





“Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and lean not unto thine own 
understanding. Acknowledge him in all thy ways, and he shall 
direct thy paths.” 





‘* Let us go forth and resolutely dare, 
With sweat of brow, to toil our little day ; 
And if a tear fall on the task of care, 

In memory of those spring hours past away, 
Brush it not by ; 

Our hearts to God—to fellow-men 

Aid, labor, blessing, prayer, and then 
To these a sigh.” 


én He who would himself enjoy life must promote enjoyment in 
ers, 





‘** Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
THiow grows in Paradise our store.’’ 
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‘‘ First be sure your ground is good, then be sure that you main- 
tain your ground.” 





‘* Would we, I thought, the soul imbue, 
In early life, with sympathies 
For every harmless thing, and view 
Such creatures formed to please— 


And when with usefulness combined, 
Give them our love and gentle care,— 
O, we might have a world as kind 
As God has made it fair! 


There is no form upon our earth, 
That bears the mighty Maker’s seal, 
But has some charm ;—to call this forth, 
We need but hearts to feel.’’ 





‘¢(od never leaves us till we first leave him.”’ 





‘* Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
Even in the humblest weed.”’ 





“He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. Eternity 
mourns ¢hat.”’ 





‘‘ Not by deeds that give thee crowds’ applauses, 
Not by works that win thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown.”’ 





‘* Keep thine own counsel, and confess 
Thyself alone to Heaven.”’ 





‘* You do not live to Jearn, but learn 
That you may better live.”’ 





“God is the author of evil, in the same sense that the sun is the 
author of darkness and frost. The absence of the sun creates 
darkness and cold, but he himself is light and heat.” 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


A work has just appeared,* which gives at once promise and evi- 
dence of a higher tone of scholarship and criticism, and a manlier 
and more liberal spirit of feeling among scholars, than have hereto- 
fore shown themselves among us. Three distinguished American 
scholars, representing three schools, which have in former times been 
kept apart by unworthy suspicions and rivalries, have risen nobly 
above the trammels of bigotry and exclusiveness, alike unbecoming 
in scholars and Christians, and united to advance the common 


* Classical Studies: Essays on Ancient Literature and Art; with the Biography and 
Correspondence of eminent Philologists. By Barnas Sears, President of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution; B. B. Edwards, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary ; ©- 
Felton, Professor in Harvard University. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
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cause of a love for, and generous cultivation of, the best learning 
of classical antiquity. We cannot but hail this with joy, as proof 
of something better than mere learning and scholarship, highly as 
we value them. We rejoice in it, as an omen of what shall be 
done, when good men and good scholars shall cordially unite in a 
work which they have all at heart. 

The volume of ‘Classical Studies” is executed in a style, and 
with a skill and judgment, worthy of the auspicious conjunction of 
talent of which it is the fruit. We have first a graceful Introduc- 
tion, glowing with the warmth of the elegant scholarship whose 
cause it vigorously and eloquently pleads. But the writer speaks 
much better for himself than we can speak for him. 

“The mode of studying antiquity has been materially changed 
and improved within a few years. History, the arts, the domestic 
life, the private and public usages, the mythology, and the educa- 
tion of the ancients, have been carefully investigated, and their 
scattered lights concentrated upon the literary remains of antiquity. 
Thus classical scholarship in America is beginning to breathe the 
same spirit which animates it in the old world; it is beginning to 
be something higher and better than the dry study of words and 
grammatical forms; it is becoming a liberal and elegant pursuit; a 
comprehensive appreciation of the greatest works in history, poetry, 
and the arts, that the genius of man has ever produced.”—pp. 3—4. 

“Now, these great ancients have been, time out of mind,‘ the 
teachers of the civilized world. They form a common bond, which 
unites the cultivated minds of all nations and ages together. He 
who cuts himself off from the classics, excludes himself from a 
world of delightful associations with the best minds. He fails to 
become a member of the great society of scholars; he is an alien 
from the great community of letters. He may be a learned man; 
he may have all the treasures of science at his command; he may 
speak the modern languages with facility; but if he have not im- 
bued his mind with at least a tincture of classical taste, he will 
inevitably feel that a great defect exists in his intellectual cul- 
ture.” —pp. 6—7. 

Several striking instances are given of distinguished statesmen, 
and men engaged in active life, who found time for the classics. 

‘Robert Hall, in the most active period of his ministry, devoted 
several hours in a day, for a number of years, to a thorough study 
of the classics. He often referred to Plato in terms of fervid eulogy, 
expressing his astonishment at the neglect into which he appre- 
hended the writings of that philosopher were sinking.’’—p. 8. 

“A mastery of the original languages of the Bible was, probably, 
never attained by any one, who was not familiar with classical 
Greek.”’—p, 9, 

“It may be urged, indeed, that there is no necessity for repairing 
to the original fountain.” ‘‘ Why compel the student to ascend to 
the little spring hidden under the moss of an old language, when 
he can drink of a river that flows fast by his own door, and which 
has been increased by a thousand fresh fountains? A sufficient 
answer is, that we cannot understand a subject with certainty, if 
we do not trace it to its source.” ‘‘Mere information is not the 
only thing which is needed. There are now American senators, 
Whose heads are crammed with encyclopedias, but whose great, 
ponderous speeches have no other effect than to thin the senate- 
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chamber. A statesman needs that close, vivid apprehension of a 
principle or theory, which he can get from Thucydides, but not 
from Rollin.” —p. 10. 

‘Still more important are the indirect benefits of classical study. 
Among these are its effects in securing completeness of character 
both intellectual and moral. The a of the soul are various 
in their structure, and are developed only by various nourishment. 
Being a bright image of the perfect Mind that formed it, the soul 
has susceptibilities for all things beautiful and sublime in nature 
and in art. The law graven on it is violated whenever its affec- 
tions are hemmed in upon one dusty track.”’—p. 11. 

‘A happy influence is exerted by classical study in another way. 
It is well known, that our mental and moral habits are intimately 
connected with our style of thinking and of speaking. Thus our 
sense of rectitude is very much dependent on the accuracy of the 
language which we employ. Confusion in speech leads to confusion 
in morals. Perspicuity in diction is often the parent of clear mental 
and moral conceptions. Hence, scarcely anything is more impor- 
tant, in the culture of the young, than exact attention to the nicer 
shades of thought,—than the ability to discriminate in respect to all 
terms, those relating to moral subjects particularly, which are, in 
general, regarded as synonymous. One of the chief benefits of 
classical study goes to this very point. It is itself a process of 
accurate comparison.” ‘ Language, when thus employed, is not a 
dead thing. It reacts, with quickening power, on our minds and 
hearts. When we use words of definite import, our intellectual 
and moral judgments will become definite. A hazy dialect is the 
parent of a hazy style of thinking, if it is not of doubtful actions. 
The dishonest man, or the dishonest state, often allow themselves 
to be imposed upon by a loose mode of reasoning, and a looser use 
of language.” —pp. 16—17. 

“Once more; it is to be feared that a degenerating process has 
been long going on in our vernacular tongue. There is danger that 
it will become the dialect of conceits, of prettinesses, of dashing 
eoxcombry, or of affected strength, and of extravagant metaphor.” 
‘‘ Passion ; over-statement; ridiculous conceits; the introduction of 
terms that have no citizenship in any language on earth; a dis- 
regard of grammar; an affected smartness,—characterize, to a very 
melancholy degree, our recent literature. 'To be natural is to be 
i To use correct and elegant English is to plod.”—pp. 

“One way by which this acknowledged evil may be stayed, is a 
return to such books as Milton, Dryden, and Cowper loved; to such 
as breathed their spirit into the best literature of England; to the 
old historians and poets, that were pondered over, from youth to 
hoary years, by her noblest divines, philosophers, and statesmen. 
Eloquence, both secular and sacred, such as the English world has 
never listened to elsewhere, has flowed from minds that were Im- 
bued with classical learning.”’—p. 18. 

Then follows a rapid but most spirited account of several of the 
best recent scholars among the Germans, and the schools they have 
formed. 'Take, for a specimen, the picture of Godfrey Herman 1m 
his lecture-room. 

‘Tf one were to go into the lecture-room of the professor of Poetry 
and Eloquence at Leipsic, a few moments before the hour, he woul 
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see a crowd of the maturest scholars of the university, and of phi- 
lologists who had been educated elsewhere, finding their seats, and 
preparing their papers for taking notes. The hum of numerous 
whispering voices fills the room. An aged, but spirited man, of 
moderate stature, with fire in his eye, and fury in every movement, 
darts in at the door. The well-known signal, given by those near- 
est him, instantly silences a hundred tongues. By this time, you 
heat his clinking spurs, and, as he mounts the stairs to the desk, 
your eye falls upon his blue coat, with metal buttons and badge of 
knighthood, his deer-skin breeches, and long riding-boots. His 
whip and gloves, and hat and chair are all flying to their places, 
and a stream of extemporaneous Latin is already pouring forth. 
Before you are aware of it, the ship is under full sail. The whole 
energy of the lecturer’s mind is directed to his object; the point of 
difficulty in the Greek text, or in the interpretation, is placed direct- 
ly before you in all its bearings; the principles involved are clearly 
stated and discussed, in animated and flowing Latin; the difference 
between his views and those of Béckh, Miller, or Dissen, are al- 
luded to freely but kindly, occasionally with keen satire, but more 
frequently with the playfulness of harmless wit; and thus the hour 
is passed, and the most difficult and abstruse subjects luminously 
exhibited and disposed of, before the hearer stops to take a long 
breath. When the lecture is over, one’s mind is so exhilarated, and 
so possessed of the spirit of the Greek author, as to be ready to 
plunge directly into a protracted perusal of the text; but, after a 
moment, a feeling of exhaustion suggests the query, whether it 
would not be better to go to the dinner-table.”—pp. 28—29. 

Not unlike the excitement here alluded to, is that which is pro- 
duced towards Greek studies by reading this book. 

The next article is the translation of a discourse on The Study 
of Greek Literature, by the venerable Swedish Bishop Esaias 
Tegner. This is characterized by justice and modesty, and a com- 
prehensiveness of view as striking and as admirable as the pure 
taste, and simple, heartfelt devotion, exhibited in those portions of 
his poetry which we have in the exquisite translations of Professor 
Longfellow. Of these high qualities the following passage is a 
specimen :— 

“It were easy to close my lectures with that with which many 
begin theirs,—a eulogy on the subject itself. I might say, that not 
only no academic scholarship, but, in general, no higher culture, is 
possible, without a kinowiolas of Greek. In favor of such a posi- 
tion, I might adduce the testimonies of eminent men, and add the 
weight of the convictions of centuries. Thus I could exalt the 
study at the expense of all, or at least of most others. But this 
would be clearly a partial decision. I readily admit, on the con- 
trary, that, in the present state of the world, much culture, a large 
amount of true learning, can be secured without a knowledge of 
the classical languages. Why, then, is that epithet applied to 
them? Not merely because of their inward development, but 
specially on account of their literature. Such a literature, how- 
ever, several of the living languages possess. The stock of ideas, 
which made up the culture of the ancients, has gradually passed 
Over into the general modes of thinking. We live on the capital 
that the early ages amassed. So must it be, for nothing in man’s 
existence remains alone. Human improvement is a continuous 
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chain. The present link ever joins to the one before it, and that 
again to the preceding, up to the creation. One generation be- 
queaths its estate to the next. The history of education is a pro- 
gressive illustration of the great law of man’s inheritance.””—p, 36. 

Of this rich piece, its shortness is the only fault. Of the remain. 
der of the volume, consisting of discourses of F. Jacobs, and a 
selection from the correspondence of some of the best scholars of 
Germany and Holland, and others, for the last century, illustrated 
by valuable and judicious notes, we have no space to speak. We 
have gone out of the usual course of the Journal to notice the 
volume. But the cause of good scholarship, whether in schools, 
academies, or colleges, is one great and common cause. All the 
parts are intimately connected. If a thorough foundation can be 
laid in the common schools, we shall see the colleges rising to a 
higher elevation. And from that eminence will come down influ- 
ences to exalt and purify the spirit of the schools. 

We wish to see a higher and more thorough scholarship prevail- 
ing among us. We wish to see it higher in the Christian sense. 
There is too much which is true and beautiful, and of a lofty and 
refined spirit, in classical literature, especially in the literature of 
the Greeks, for us to consent, for a moment, to have it lost to us 
by that Vandal barbarism which would choke up the fountains 
from which it flows. But there is poison in those waters. They 
cannot be safe to our children, unless offered them in vessels conse- 
crated at the altar,—unless mingled with that sweet, healing brook, 
which flows 

‘¢ Fast by the oracles of God.’’ 


We rejoice, therefore, that the work is in the hands of those te 
whom Christian truth is a thousand times dearer than aught which 
is only of the earth. 





DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


“In the last war m Germany, a captain of cavalry was ordered 
out on a foraging party. He put himself at the head of his 
troop, and marched to the quarter assigned him. It was a solitary 
valley, in which scarcely anything but woods could be seen. In the 
midst of it stood a little cottage. On perceiving it, he went up and 
knocked at the door. Out came an old Moravian brother, with a 
beard silvered with age. ‘Father,’ says the officer, ‘show me @ 
field where I may set my troopers a-foraging.’ ‘Presently,’ replied 
the brother. The good man walked before, and conducted them 
out of the valley. After a quarter of an hour’s march, they found 
a fine field of barley. ‘There is the very thing we want,’ says the 
captain. ‘Have patience for a few minutes,’ replies the guide ; ‘you 
shall be satisfied.’ They went on, and, at the distance of about a 
quarter of a mile farther, they arrived at another field of barley. 
rhe troop immediately dismounted, cut down the grain, trussed it 
up, and remounted. ‘The officer, upon this, said to his conductor, 
‘Father, you have given yourself unnecessary trouble; the first field 
was much better than this.’ ‘Very true, sir,’ replied the good old 
man, ‘but it was not mine.’ ’—Selected in Edward's First Lessons. 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOL READER.* 
PARTS FIRST AND SECOND. 


Turse valuable books are formed on the principle of teaching one 
thing at a time. Lessons are given, in the First Part, made up of 
words in which the simplest sounds only occur. Sixteen of these 
lessons contain so many of the most important elementary vowel 
sounds; the twenty-six succeeding lessons contain elementary con- 
sonant sounds. ‘These lessons are preceded by concise, but clear 
and definite directions, just such as are needed and sufficient to 
enable a teacher to understand and execute the truly philosophical 
plan of the author. ‘T'hese directions, or notices, as he modestly 
calls them, are a most important feature in the work. 

The object of the First Part, is thus the articulation of the simple 
sounds. As to the object of the second, as well as the first, the 
author makes the following very just observations: 

“In teaching, as in all other arts, there must be perfect instruments 
as well as skilful operators. A man may be thoroughly accom- 
plished, in his trade,—he may be able to construct the nicest and 
most intricate piece of mechanism, or manufacture the most elegant 
fabrics, —yet, if he have not proper implements, all his skill must be 
unavailing,—he can produce but imperfect works. The teacher is 
subject to the same law. However competent he may be to instruct, 
he must be provided with suitable books for instruction, else he will 
not succeed in his work. 

“A regular system for teaching children to read is as necessary as 
itis for teaching any other art; and it is the want of system that 
forms the principal defect of most reading books now in use. 

“The method of teaching young children to read in most primary 
school books is by the aid of cuts placed opposite the wall or sen- 
tence to be read. The absurdity of this may at any time be seen, 
by hearing a child, that has learned the names of the letters, but is 
unacquainted with their powers, read from one of these books. 
Direct his attention to the pictures. There sit a cat, a rat, a bug, 
and a variety of other objects. Let him “spell the words, and pro- 
nounce them,” and the chance is equal that he will say, c-a-t, kitten ; 
r-a-t, mouse; and b-u-g, spider. ‘The truth is, the pictures are 
worse than useless. ‘They divert the attention of the child, while 
they render no aid in pronouncing the words, The pronunciation 
of words is the mechanical part. This can only be taught to chil- 
dren successfully by first teaching them the powers of the letters. 
Teaching them that words are signs of ideas is the intellectual part ; 
a in doing this, the words themselves should be the only pictures 
used. 

“Naming the letters before pronouncing the words, as c-a-t, cat, 
r-a-t, rat, is of no assistance to the child in learning toread. ‘This 
will be seen by comparing the sounds of the words with the names of 
their letters. For instance, before reading the word cat, he is directed 
'0 Say see-ai-tee, and before mat, em-ai-tee. It is obvious that the 
lames of these letters, em-ai-tee give not the slightest clew to the 
sound of the word maé; and the child has, therefore, to learn from 
‘ome other source that d-o-g spells dog, instead of dee-d-gee. ‘The 
last is the only sound of the word which the learner can infer from 
‘ie combination of the letters. The fallacy of this method arises 


one Primary School Reader. By William D. Swan, Principal of the Mayhew 
‘Ammar School, Boston. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1443. 
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from confounding the names of the letters with their powers, or 
elementary sounds. 

‘The lessons in the Primary Scuoot Reaver, Part First, are 
arranged upon the plan of teaching the povers of the letters as well 
as their names. The attention is to be directed to one sound in each 
lesson. By this means, the organs of speech will be called into 
exercise upon every sound in the language. The importance of this 
method will be perceived when we reflect how often the sounds of 
the letters are perverted or improperly suppressed. Take, for 
instance, the letter r. The sound of this letter, when preceded by 
a vowel, is too frequently banished from the language. We hear 
fawm for form, stawm for storm, &c. Few, even of our best 
speakers, succeed in uttering it distinctly, while others fail to sound 
it at all. Similar faults occur in the utterance of other letters, all 
of which may be avoided by exercising the voice upon these sounds 
at the age when the organs are most tractable. Exercises upon the 
consonant sounds in combination will be found in this book. If 
proper attention be given to this subject, in the first steps of instruc- 
tion, an accurate and distinct articulation will soon become habitual. 

‘“‘ Next to articulation,—if we teach one thing at a time,—are the 
inflections of the voice. A good articulation will avail but little in 
reading, if the words be uttered in a monotonous, ‘schoolboy tone.’ 
This is a very common error. We hear it not only in the school- 
room, but in the pulpit, at the bar, and in our legislative halls. Men 
converse in animated and agreeable tones; but their reading is 
monotonous and lifeless;—a mere mechanical pronunciation of 
words; and this error may, in most instances, be traced to the nur- 
sery or primary school. When children first learn to read sentences, 
their attention is directed to the mechanical part, only,—the pronun- 
ciation of the wards. Hence arises the habit of reading in unnat- 
ural tones; and this habit is continued by requiring them, in their 
progress, to read lessons which they do not understand; as children 
_, read in artificial tones, unless they fully understand what they 
read. 

The author has, evidently, well and fully considered the subject, 
and since his conclusions accord with our own, as given in this 
Journal and elsewhere, we have thought that we could not in any 
way more fairly bring them before our readers, than in his own 
words. In the Second Part, lessons upon the consonant sounds 
in combination are followed by extremely well chosen reading les- 
sons, whose object is to give,—what is so very essential,—exercise 
in the inflections of the voice. But while this is done, and well 
done, the author never loses sight of those higher purposes which 
should be always kept in view in lessons for children. 





SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


In compliance with the requisitions of the law establishing the 
Board of Education and prescribing their duties, they submit this, 
their Sixth Annual Report. 

In their last Annual Report to the Legislature, it was recom- 
mended by the Board to provide for the further continuance of the 
three Normal Schools heretofore established in the Commonwealth, 
and to furnish aid to the different school districts, in the purchase 
of school libraries. 
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Both these recommendations met with the approjmtion of the 
Legislature. A resolve was passed appropriating a sufficient sum 
for the first object; and an appropriation of fifteen dollars was 
made to each school district which should raise a like sum,—the 
whole to be expended in the purchase of a school library. 

It was highly gratifying to the Board, that such a prompt and 
generous response was made to a pecuniary call in aid of the cause 
of education. It showed the interest which was felt in a cause 
which lies at the very foundation of our political institutions; and 
the readiness with which, we trust, the Legislature of our favored 
Commonwealth will ever come forward to contribute to the means 
of advancing her interest and honor. | 

The Board are happy in being able to express the opinion, that 
the experience of another year has strengthened their convictions 
of the wisdom of the plan of educating school teachers for the 
business of instruction. The pupils who have gone forth from 
these schools have met with extraordinary success in the perform- 
ance of their duties. Their success has stimulated other teachers 
in the work of self-culture; and even in those parts of the Corfi- 
monwealth which have received no direct advantage from the 
establishment of these institutions, either in the education or em- 
ployment of Normal scholars, a spirit of emulation has been excited, 
an advance has been made in the qualification of teachers, and a 
salutary impulse has been given to the cause of education. 

The Board would be far from intimating that all the pupils of 
the Normal Schools have given satisfaction to the districts in which 
they have been employed. ‘This would be a consummation, rather 
devoutly to be wished, than reasonably to be expected. For the 
purpose of disseminating, as far as possible, the advantages arising 
from these schools, amongst all the people of the State, it has been 
the object of the Board, rather to make a partial improvement in 
the minds of many pupils, than to perfect a few, in the business of 
instruction. Accordingly, pupils have been received for short peri- 
ods; their regular continuance at school has been frequently inter- 
tupted by the necessity of obtaining, by their labor, the means of 
acquiring further instruction; and, in many cases, persons have 
been received, whose qualifications were not sufficiently high to 
enable the most assiduous teacher, during the brief period of their 
remaining with him, to fit them for the situation to which they 
aspired, still less to reflect honor upon the system of Normal School 
instruction. When persons of this description,—persons hardly 
competent to learn,—go forth to teach, a failure is almost a neces- 
sary consequence; and the individual who would urge these isolated 
cases as an argument against the system, would be guilty of no 
Inconsistency in urging the same argument against all the institu- 
tions of science. 

In-view of the general results which have followed the efforts of 
the Normal scholars, and the testimonials which have been received 
of their success, the Board are highly gratified with the evidence 
of their usefulness ;—and it is, with them, a matter of deep regret, 
that they have not had the means to send a well-fitted, certificated 
Normal scholar into at least each town in the Commonwealth. 

_ Reports have been made by the visitors of the three Normal 
Schools, in regard to their progress. The school at Bridgewater is 
represented to be in a flourishing condition. The average number 
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of pupils forthe past year has been about forty-five. The attend- 
ance of many of them has been interrupted by the necessity of 
spending a portion of their time in the instruction of district schools, 
to obtain the means of supporting themselves at the Normal School. 
But, notwithstanding their disadvantages, their improvement has 
been rapid and gratifying. ‘The Principal, Mr. Tillinghast, has 
been attentive and laborious in the discharge of his duties. His 
government of the school is easy and successful, and he has the 
love and the confidence of his pupils. Conscious that the great 
defect in our Common School instructors is a want of thoroughness, 
his great effort has been to give them accurate habits of thought, 
and to make them aim to understand, perfectly, the studies in which 
they engage. 

A model school has been kept, in connection with this Normal 
School. It has been taught by the pupils, in rotation, under the 
supervision of the Principal. ‘They have thereby received instruc- 
tion, not only in the sciences which they are to teach, but, in what 
is of equal importance, the manner of imparting the knowledge of 
those sciences to others. The pupils who have received from Mr. 
Tillinghast certificates of ability to teach, have been, as we are 
assured, successful in their several schools, of which the renewed 
demand for their employment is perhaps the best evidence. 

It is a matter of deep regret with the Board, that the school at 
Barre should have been suspended. ‘Their action, in regard to it, 
has been delayed by causes beyond their control. Since their last 
annual report, the late Principal of the school has died; and the 
delay caused by his state of health, previous to his decease, has 
been increased by the difficulty of obtaining a suitable successor. 
They have been encouraged, however, in the hope of being able to 
obtain a gentleman well known for his knowledge of, and his devo- 
tion to, the interest of Common Schools; and, notwithstanding the 
loss which the cause of education sustained in the lamented death 
of Professor Newman, it is hoped that the school will soon re- 
commence, and go on with additional usefulness. 

The Normal School at Lexington continues to maintain its high 
character in respect to scholarship and progress. The number of 
pupils is about the same as when the last report of the Board was 
made. Since that time, the original term of three years, for which 
the accomplished Principal of that school, Mr. Pierce, was originally 
engaged, has expired. It was the ardent desire of the Board to 
secure the further services of that gentleman in a place which he 
had filled with such honor to himself, and such usefulness to the 
community; but, owing to the state of his health, and to other 
circumstances, he felt obliged to tender his resignation, which the 
Board most reluctantly accepted. Never, perhaps, have greater 
assiduity and fidelity distinguished and rewarded the labors of any 
instructer. Mr. Pierce has retired from the employment of teach- 
ing, but the models of instruction which he has left, and his powet 
of exciting an enthusiasm in the noble cause of education, will 
long remain as a blessing to the young. 

By virtue of the grant made at the last session of the Legislature, 
for the further support of the Normal Schools, the Board were 
enabled to make an immediate arrangement for the continuance 0 
that at Lexington. They consider themselves fortunate in having 
secured the Rev. S. J. May, as the successor of Mr. Pierce. Mr. 
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May has entered the school under favorable auspices; and, from 
what the Board know of his character, they feel the strongest 
assurance of his unremitted devotion to his duties, and a full con- 
fidence in his success. 

The attention of the Legislature is respectfully called to the re- 
marks made by the Secretary of the Board, in his accompanying 
Report, respecting the Resolve of March 3, 1842, concerning School 
District Libraries. 

It is highly creditable to the zeal of our citizens in the cause of 
education, and it shows the estimation which has been put upon 
the wisdom of the Legislature in making the provision, that such 
an alacrity should have been displayed by the different school dis- 
tricts, in availing themselves of the advantages thus aflorded for 
the purchase of school libraries. 

As different districts have purchased different volumes and sets 
of works, it is impossible to estimate with accuracy the number of 
volumes which have thus been purchased. But, from the means 
of knowledge in the possession of the Board, it may reasonably be 
estimated, that from thirty-five to forty thousand volumes have, 
during the last half-year, unfolded their treasures to the minds of 
our ingenuous youth. ‘The results which are to follow from these 
efforts are hardly to be estimated. Who can imagine how nume- 
rously they will create the germs of thought,—how widely they 
will extend the records of knowledge? Who can calculate the 
advantages which will accrue even to our own generation? Who 
can comprehend the value of that great moral harvest, which has 
thus been prepared for posterity ? 

Connected with the subject of libraries for our Common Schools, 
there are certain erroneous opinions prevalent in the community, of 
which it is the duty of the Board to disabuse the public mind. 
Allusion is here made to the publication of the School Library,— 
a work in two series of volumes, published under the sanction of 
the Board,—and the alleged means which have been made use of 
by them to promote its sale. Perhaps the very best explanation 
which could be given, in regard to their conduct, would be a brief 
history of the enterprise. 

An Act of the Legislature, passed in the year 1837, gave to the 
different school districts the power of taxing themselves, to a certain 
specified extent, for the purpose of providing for their pupils the 
benefits to be derived from Common School Libraries. In speaking 
of this Act, the Board, in their First Annual Report, alluded to the 
wisdom of the provision, and to the importance of adopting meas- 
ures to extend its benefits to all the school districts in the Common- 
wealth; but, at the same time, they stated in their Report, that 
they did not deem it advisable to recommend measures looking to 
the pre, rration of a series of ‘volumes, of which such libraries 
should be composed,—considering that it was preferable to leave 
the matter to the enterprise of publishers, whose interest would 
prompt them to take the necessary steps to supply the demand. 
During the ensuing year, but little was done by the school districts 
In the purchase of school libraries; and no selection or publication 
of such a library was made by any publisher in the Commonwealth. 
It Was represented to the Board, that the neglect, on the part of the 
districts, to make such purchases, arose from the difficulty of making 
4 proper selection; and they were again and again requested to 
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make a selection of a suitable number of volumes, and to give to 
the series their sanction. ‘They were induced to yield to the ver 

urgent demand of some of the most zealous and intelligent friends 
of our Common School system; but, in the performance of the task 
they met with the same difficulties which had embarrassed the 
action of the several school committees. Some works were deficient 
in one respect, and some in another. Some really valuable works 
were objectionable from the introduction of sentiments favorin 

some particular sect or party; and others, though valuable in 
themselves, and suitable for a miscellaneous library, were, from the 
nature of the subject, unsuited to the wants of the pupils of a 
Common School. ‘To supply, as far as possible, the existing defects 
and to meet what they supposed to be the wishes of the community, 
they determined to select and approve of two series of volumes, to 
be published, respectively, in a uniform size and style, by such 
publishing-house as should engage to do the work on terms the 
most advantageous to the public. An arrangement was accordingly 
made with a highly respectable firm in the city of Boston, for the 
publication of two series of works, of fifty volumes each, one of 
them being designed for children, and the other for more mature 
minds; and, as it was considered by the Board, and conceded by 
the firm, that the recommendation of the Board would, from their 
situation, give to the firm an advantage in the sale of the volumes 
so published, it was stipulated that they should be sold at a cheap 
rate, and at a price which should be satisfactory to the Board. 

This arrangement was brought before the attention of the Legis- 
lature in the Second Annual Report of the Board, for the year 1839, 
and their views in relation to it were therein most distinctly ex- 
pressed. They explicitly disclaimed any right or wish to encroach 
_ the discretion of the various school districts, in the exercise 
of their power under the law,—their only purpose being to give to 
the public their assurance, that the works so selected and approved 
should be, in their opinion, suitable for the purposes for which such 
a library is intended, and that they should contain nothing calcu- 
lated to favor the peculiar tenets of any party, or any sect of 
Christians. 

In their Third Annual Report, dated December 27, 1839, this 
subject was again very fully considered. A portion of the works, 
so selected and sanctioned by them, had been published, and an 
opinion was therein expressed as to their character and value. 
They also took occasion again to comment upon their object in 
making the selections, and again to disclaim any wish to control 
the free choice of the committees in selecting such libraries as to 
them should seem fit. They cannot better express the sentiments 
of the Board, in regard to this subject, than to make use of the 
following brief extracts from that Report: 

“It was no part of the design of the Legislature to limit the dis- 
cretion of the school committees, in making the selection; nor 
have the Board of Education, ia sanctioning the publication of a 
series of works well adapted for school libraries, designed or at- 
tempted any interference with the free choice of the committees. 
They have as little wish as right to exercise such dictation. They 
have supposed, however, that it would be an acceptable service to 
the committees, hesitating in the multitude of publications daily 
sent forth from the press,—often forced on their notice by itinerant 
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yenders,—to have a selection of volumes recommended to them by 
a body of individuals who cannot be suspected of any selfish in- 
terest, and whose unanimous approval of each volume excludes the 

ssibility of the intrusion of sectarian or party prejudices. If the 
members of the Board may be permitted to judge of the wants and 
wishes of their fellow-citizens by what they have experienced, indi- 
vidually, as parents and school committee men, such a recommenda- 
tion, claiming no other character than that of a suggestion, to be 
adopted or rejected by those concerned, cannot prove other than 
acceptable. It will still remain, equally as before, within the option 
of school committees, to purchase such books as they may think 
best adapted to the wants of their districts. ‘They may purchase 
those recommended by the Board, or give the preference to other 
selections, prepared in other places; or they may make a free choice 
themselves out of the almost innumerable volumes daily appearing.” 

‘With these explanations, the attention of the Legislature, of the 
friends of education, and the public generally, is invited to the 
volumes already published, which may serve as a fair specimen of 
the whole. It will be seen that they are recommended, in the first 
place, by great neatness of execution, and by being afforded at a 
price which, considering the style of the typography, must be con- 
sidered very reasonable. ‘The Board attach some importance to 
these circumstances, believing that the formation of a taste for 
reading in the community depends, to a considerable degree, on a 
supply of books at a moderate price, which are correctly printed, 
and can be read with ease. Could the distaste for books, sometimes 
manifested by young persons, whose character is not formed, be 
traced to its source, it might, no doubt, in many cases, be found in 
the repulsive exterior, obscure type, unsightly paper, and incorrect 
printing, of the few books within their reach. ‘The books recom- 
mended by the Board, without any pretension to typographical 
luxury, are free from all these objections.”’ 

“With respect to the more important point of the subject of the 
books, it is believed they are, without exception, such as a Christian 
parent would approve.” 

(These extracts are to be found in the Third Annual Report of 
the Board of Education, pp. 8 and 9; or in the Common School 
Journal, vol. ii., pp. 101 and 102.) 

The subject of school libraries was further introduced in the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Board, and the volumes which then 
were before the public were spoken of in terms of high commenda- 
tlon. 

In their Fifth and last Report, their remarks upon this subject, 
after commending the liberality of the Legislature of New York in 
making a similar appropriation, concluded with a recommendation 
that some legislative aid should be granted to the school districts in 
the Commonwealth, to induce them to supply themselves with suit- 
able school libraries. A most generous response was made by the 
Legislature to this recommendation; and the impulse which has 
thus been given to the improvement of the youthful mind, has 
already been felt throughout our Commonwealth. The enterprise 
of individuals has been thereby stimulated; and, to meet the de- 
mand for books, a number of libraries have been selected, by differ- 
ent publishing houses, for the use of schools. 

With none of these selections, however, has the Board had any- 
thing to do. They neither have recommended them, nor have they 
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opposed their introduction into such of the school districts as haye 
wished to purchase them. ‘They do not deny the right or the 
ability of other gentlemen, to make other and better selections than 
have been made and prepared under the supervision of the Board: 
and they gladly would rather encourage than retard the sale of any 
libraries which would have the effect to advance the intellectual 
and moral culture of the young. Their action in regard to school 
libraries has been confined to the two series of works, originally 
contracted for with the firm of Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb: 
and which are now proceeding to their completion in the hands of 
‘Thomas H. Webb and Co. For the matter which is contained in 
these two series, and for the style and manner in which they are 
published and bound, the Board, in a measure, consider themselves 
responsible. Thirty-eight volumes, or twenty-six of the larger and 
twelve of the smaller series, are now before the public, and it is for 
them to fix their estimate as to their value. The Board still pro- 
pose to continue the publication of the two series, according to their 
original plan, believing that, in so doing, they shall render a service 
acceptable to the public. ‘The friends of education, in all parts of 
our country, appear to look with favor upon the enterprise; and 
even in England the wisdom of the measure is spoken of in terms 
of high commendation. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the Board have no pecu- 
niary or other interest in the publication of the library. The work 
of supervision was undertaken without compensation, solely with 
a view of furnishing to the school districts a series of volumes, 
which, from a personal examination, they could confidently recom- 
mend to the various school districts, as suitable, in their literature 
and morals, to go into the hands of youth. It has been a work of 
much difficulty and vexation; but the Board will receive ample 
remuneration for their labor, if its results shall serve to promote 
their chief object in the undertaking, the march of improvement, 
the spread of intelligence, and the promotion of virtue. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board is here- 
with communicated, and the serious attention and consideration of 
the Legislature are requested to the important suggestions which it 
contains. ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr., 

THOMAS ROBBINS, 
WILLIAM G. BATES, 
STEPHEN C. PHILLIPS, 


Boston, January 5, 1843. B. SEARS. 


Note. The members of the Board, whose signatures are not affixed to this Report, 
were not present at the meeting when it was adopted. 





———— 





Normat Scnoon at Brincewater.—The next term of this School begins on 
Wednesday, the 2d day of August, 1843, at which time applicants for admission 
will undergo an examination in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
and Geography. - 

Those who enter the School are required to do so with the intention of remaining 
at least two terms, which, however, need not be successive. ; 

Fach pupil must bring a certificate of intellectual ability, and good moral habits. 
Males must be at least 17 and females at least 16 years of age. a 

N. Truuicuast, Principal. 
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